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NOTES ON VITRUVIUS 
By Morris H. Morgan 

(i) On the Text 

2ypraef. 2 (31, 24) : cogitationes etformas dignas tuae claritati. 

Here the mss. have the dative with dignus. Wesseling ( Obs. Var. 
p. 68) emended to the genitive claritatisy and Rose in both his editions 
has followed, in spite of Wolfflin's protest.^ It is true that the genitive 
with dignus is not unknown : cf. Balbus ap. Cic. Ati. 8, 15 a, i ; Verg. 
A, i2y 649 (with indignus) ; Tac. -4. 15, 14; to say nothing of the 
disputed passage in Plant. Trin. 1153 (Nonius for the genitive, but the 
MSS. of Plautus for the ablative). Still the dative also is found as fol- 
lows: Plant. Poen. 256: diem . . . dignum Veneri (emended to the 
ablative by Ritschl and so Leo) ; Sail. Or. PhiL 20 ; decemite digna 
notnini (where Maurenbrecher, I, 77, 20, emends to the ablative); 
Cod. Theod, 9, 28, i : quoniam nee condigna crimini ultio est; C G L. 
II, 305, 12: eiraiVov ' ^tos laudi dignus. See also Schmalz, Lat. 
Gramm.^ p. 249, who cites from late Latin examples of this dative in 
Commodian, Vopiscus, and Amobius, as well as passages in Apuleius, 
Jerome, and Cyprian, where the form leaves the question of genitive or 
dative doubtful. To these last may be added the Pompeian dignus rei 
publicae {CIL, IV, 566 ; 702 ; 768), and note also the usage of Pris- 
ciVi^ji {Archiv III, p. 317). As a good warrant for the dative with 
dignusy Wolfflin suggests the use of decet with the dative in early Latin ; 
cf. Sommer, p. 241, ^dig-nus aus ^dec-nos zu decet.^ We may now examine 
the constructions which actually do accompany dignus in Vitruvius apart 
from this passage. 

The word is used certainly once as a mere attributive adjective : 83, 
15, dignam et utilissimam rem; and probably this should be the explana- 
tion of 158, 6, merenti digna constitit plena, for the dative merenti here 
belongs to the whole following phrase and not to digna alone. Then 
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2 Morris H. Morgan 

we have the impersonal dignum est once with an ut clause in 46, 6 : 
dignutn esset ut . , , perficerentuTy a construction found with dignus 
used personally in Plautus, Livy, and Quintilian (Schmalz, p. 406). 
Once the neater dignum is found personally with the passive infinitive, 
in 212, 14: idenim magis er at ins titui dignum. We have the neuter 
dignum used impersonally with the passive infinitive in livy, 8, 26, 6 : 
quibus dignius credi est; cf. Cic. Quinct, 95 : indignum est a pari vinci. 
But in Vitruvius the verb erat has a neuter subject expressed, so that 
the usage resembles dignus or digna (fem.) with the passive infinitive, 
noted as not found in prose before the Silver Age by Schmalz (p. 281 f.) 
and Drager (II, 331 f.). It may be remarked in passing that dignum 
est with a passive infinitive is (understanding the infinitive as originally 
a dative) a support for the dative case with dignus^ and here again the 
connection of dignus with decet is suggested by Plant. Poen. 258 : nunc 
me decet donari cado vini veteris?^ Again, Vitruvius has the impersonal 
dignum est with the active infinitive, 237, 7 : sed utifuerint ea exquisita, 
dignum est studiosis agnoscere ; cf. Plant. Ps, 1013 : scUutem scriptam 
dignumst dignis mittere ; Verg. A, 6, 173 : si credere dignum, I have 
no examples of this use in prose before Gellius (see Drager, II, 332) 
for dignum, but for indignum, cf. Sail. lug, 79, i : nan indignum videtur 
egregium f acinus commemorare. Whether in Vitruvius studiosis is dative 
or ablative, I see no way of deciding. Finally, Vitruvius has a personal 
use, in the masculine gender, of digniores with the active infinitive, 134, 
I : ipsos potius digniores esse ad suam voluntatem quam ad alienam 
pecuniae consumere summam. I can cite no prose parallel for this 
before Plin. Pan, 7 : dignus alter eligi, alter eligere ; cf. Apul. M, i, 8 : 
tu dignus es extrema sustinere ; but in poetry the usage seems to appear 
first in Catullus 68, 131 : concedere digna; and that it was familiar to 
Horace appears from Ep, i, 10, 48 : tortum digna sequi potius quam 
ducere funem, and (with indignus) from Ep, i, 3, 35 : indigtii /rater- 
num rumpere foedus (i. e. quos non decet) ; cf. also -4. /I 231. The 
commentators speak of mis construction as modelled on the Greek 
idiom with oftos and StWos. It is not strange that Vitruvius, who 



^ I owe this to Professor Minton Warren, who also points out that it is even oon- 
ceivsJ^le that the dative was the original case used with dignusy and that the ablative 
came in and prevailed through a misunderstanding of the doubtful forms in inflection. 
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drew so much from Greek authors, should have been influenced^ just as 
poets were, by Greek syntax. 

This examination of the usages with dignus in Vitruvius shows such a 
considerable variety that it becomes obviously unsafe to emend away 
the dative claritati in 31, 24. 

2, 8, 16 (52, 7) : quibus et vectigalibus et praeda saepius iicitum 
fuerat . . . habere. 

Here the mss. have saepius^ while Rose ^ follows Nohl {Anal. Vitr. 
p. 19 f.) with the emendation saeptis. Nohl says merely: *quid sibi 
velit saepius nescio.* But it seems to be nothing except the not uncom- 
mon use of the comparative degree of an adverb instead of the positive \ 
see Kohler, Acta Eriang, I, 410, Wolfflin, Comparation, p. 63, and 
Praun, Syntax des Vitruv, p. 80. In Vitruvius himself the comparative 
form saepius occurs six times (see NohPs Index), and in none of them 
does it have a distinctively comparative sense. As for the emendation 
saeptisy that verb is used but twice in Vitruvius (203, 3 ; 211, 6), both 
times literally. And its metaphorical use in other authors seems to 
convey nothing like the sense which the emendation would require here. 

2, 9, I (54, 23) : inanibus et patentibus venis in se recipiet lambendo 
sucum et ita solidescit et redit in pristinam naturae firmitatem. 

Here Rose^ changes to the plurals recipient, soiidescunt, and redeunt, 
as referring to corpora muliebria in 54, 16. But in line 18 we have in 
corpore, to which id ex quo in line 2 1 refers. It seems needless, there- 
fore, to go back to corpora muliebria, and I should keep recipiet with G 
{recipient, H S), and solidescit ziA redit witti all three manuscripts. 

Sfprae/. 4 (104, 7) : uti sunt etiam tesserae quas in alveo ludentes 
iaciunt. 

So H G and Rose in his first edition. S has in alea. Rose in his 
second edition changes to in alveolo, based upon Varro ap. Gell. i, 20 : 
quales sunt tesserae quibus in alveolo luditur (here, however, one good 
MS. has albeo, the others albeolo). Rose's change seems unnecessary. 
It is true that alveolus is found in the sense of * diceboard * in Paul. 
Fest., Lucilius, Cicero, and Juvenal (for the passages, see the Thesau- 
rus) ) but alveus occurs in the same sense in Plin. N. H, 37, 13 ; Val. 
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Max. 8, 8, 2 ; Suet. Claud. 33 ; and Varro himself uses the word in the 
sense of the game of dice in frag. ap. Nan. io8i 26. Although the 
passage and context in Vitruvius, about the cube, may well be based 
upon Varro (see Thiel, Jahrb. /. PhiL CLV, p. 366), yet a comparison 
of both in their entirety will show that there is no reason for thinking 
that he followed the words of Varro with slavish exactness. 

5,11,3 (12 8, 4): altera simplex ita facta uti in partibus quaefuerint 
circa parietes et quae erit ad columnas, margines habeat uti semitas. 

Here, for erit^ the inferior manuscripts and the editio princeps give 
erunty which has been adopted by Rose and the other editors. The 
best manuscripts have erit^ which seems to me to be right. Vitruvius 
provides that the sunken running track under this colonnade should 
have margines y serving as semitae, * on the sides which are * along the 
surrounding walls (there would of course be three of these, one at each 
end and one forming the inner boundary), and 'on the side which is* 
along the columns. Of course there would be only one such side, 
hence. the singular number. 

S, 12, 6 (130, 16): locus qui ea saeptione 

jinitus fuerit exinaniatur sicceturque, et ibi inter saeptiones 
fundamenta fodiantur. Si terrena erunt^ usque ad solidum 
crassiora quam qui murus supra futurus erit exinaniantur 
siccenturqucy et tunc structura ex ccumentis cake et harena 20 

compleantur. Sin autem mollis locus erit, palis ustilatis 
alneis aut oleaginis configantur et carbonibus compleantur. 

Here the manuscripts exhibit several errors in giving the singular of 
verbs instead of the plural. In lines 19-20 they have exinaniatur sicce- 
turqucy due to the occurrence of that phrase in the singular in line 17, 
and perhaps further influenced by futurus erity but obviously wrong, as 
crassiora shows, and corrected by Marini. In line 21, codd. H S G^ 
have compleatury due to the impression that structura is a nominative, 
but correctly transmitted as a plural by G. So far, then, the manu- 
scripts erred and have been rightly abandoned. But in the last line the 
two verbs configantur and compleantur are plural in all the manuscripts, 
while the editors have followed the editio princeps with its readings 
configatur and compleatury doubtless due to the singular number of 
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locus. The plurals, however, are correct and refer back to fundamenta 
(line 1 8), with which agree erunt (i8), exinaniantur siccenturque (19- 
20), and compleantur (21) ; ci, fundamenta impleantury 76, 3 ; infra 
fundamenta aedificiorum palationibus crebre fixa, 57, 12. Editors 
should therefore restore these plurals, which are indeed the lectio 
difficilior. It can scarcely be thought that they got into the archetype 
from assimilation to compleantur in line 21, for the singular locus erit 
intervenes. 

7, prcuf 12 (159, 6) : Philo (sc. edidit volumen) de aedium sacra- 
rum symmetriis et de armamentario quod fuerat Piraeei portu. 

The word fuerat is the reading of the manuscripts. A correction to 
feceratyrz:& suggested by Hemsterhuis {ad Poll. 10, 188 : * credo legen- 
6.\xm fecerat'), and this correction is adopted by Schneider and suc- 
ceeding editors. It is unnecessary. To be sure, Vitruvius has been 
using, and uses in the next clause, the present tense est of the buildings 
described by the authors whom he is cataloguing; but these other 
buildings were still in existence in his day. The armamentarium of 
Philo, however, had been burnt by Sulla; see Appian, B. M. 41 ; Plut. 
Sull, 14. It is therefore to the disappearance of the building that 
Vitruvius wishes to refer, not to the fact that it was built by Philo. For 
a similar use of fuerat, cf. 28, 22 : reposito autem gnomone ubi antea 
fuerat, and 216, 9; 221, 23. In general, for Vitruvius*s employment 
of fuerat instead of erat or fuit, see Eberhard, de Vitruvii genere 
dicendi, II, p. 10. 

7, 10, 2 (180, 6) : namque aedificatur locus uti laconicum. 
Here Rose ^ reads lacus for locus, following a suggestion of Nohl in 
his Index, who based the change upon Faventinus 307, 16 : lacusculus 
curva camera struatur. But an inspection of the context of Faventinus 
shows that his lacusculus (repeated twice below) is for Vitruvius*s laconi- 
cum, not for his locus. And furthermore the emendation is unfortunate 
because it introduces into Vitruvius a meaning for the word lacus not 
elsewhere found in him. He does not use it of anything that is roofed 
over. Generally he has it in the sense of * lake * ; once it means an 
artificial pool or basin for water (207, 9), and once 'mortar bed' (165, 
24). 
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8, 3, 14 (198, 9) : sunt enim Boeotia fiumina Cephisos et Melas, 
Lucanis Crathis, Troia Xanthus. 

Here editions have always had Lucania or LucanicUy although the 
manuscripts give only Lucanis. The latter is the correct form for the 
name of this district in the early and Augustan period, as has been 
shown for other authors by Wolfflin, Archiv, XII, 332. It should be 
restored in Vitruvius. 

9, praef. 16(217, 23): Itaque qui litterarum iucunditatibus instincias 
habent mentes. 

Here Rose in both editions reads intinctas with late manuscripts, 
while the best manuscripts give instincias. The reading of Rose seems 
very improbable. It is true that nowhere else in Vitruvius do we find 
a form from instinguo, and that we do find forms from intinguo (or 
intingo) five times without any variants (see NohVs Index), But in 
none of these five is the verb used metaphorically ; it is always employed 
literally, in connection with water, in Vitruvius, and I am not aware of a 
metaphorical use of it in any other author. On the other hand, if we 
read instinctas here, we find it in its usual sense, of which any lexicon 
will afford examples. 

9, 3, I (227, i) : deinde e geminis cum iniit ad cancrum, qui brevis- 
simum tenet caeli spatium. 

Here Barbari, followed by Marini, emended brevissimum to longissi- 
muniy and Reber changed qui to quo^ thus making Wand not cancer 
the subject of tenet, and giving the reading quo longissimum tenet caeli 
spatium as adopted in both of Rose's editions. These scholars were all 
influenced by the passage below in § 3, where of the course of the sun 
in Capricorn it is said : brevissimum caeli percurrit spatium. It does 
not seem necessary, however, to make the two passages correspond by 
insisting on sol as the subject of both. If we keep qui in the first, 
referring to Cancer, and retain also brevissimum, we find that Vitruvius 
is speaking not, as in § 3, of the length of the day, but of the size of 
Cancer, which in fact occupies the shortest parallel within the Zodiac 
(that is, in modem terminology, the section from it to the pole is 
shortest) — ' the shortest space in heaven,* as Vitruvius says. On the 
small size of this sign, cf. Hipparchus, p. 126, 12 Manitius: KouOdwep 
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evOiio^ 6 yJkv KdpKivoi ovSe ro rpCrov fiipo^ iirixei rov StoScKari^/Aopiov. 
And observe also what Eudoxus {Ars Astron. ed. Blass, p. 18, col. ix) 
in speaking of the courses of the planets, moon, and sun, says about 
Cancer : ov yap ry lHq. Suurraarti Tre/oi^cpovrat irtpl rov fJLtyovra ttoXov, 
dAA,' orav /a^v cScrt ev rep KapKiv^t, ev rff iXax^Tjf Scoorao-a ctcriv. 

(2) On the Subject Matter 

2, praef, i (31, 10) : is e patria a propinquis et amicis tulit cut 
pritnos ordines et purpuratos litteras ut aditus haberet faciliores. 

It does not seem to have been observed by the commentators or 
translators that primes ordines here is a military term (cf. for instance 
Caes. B. G. 6, 7, 8 ; Liv. 30, 4, i), and that consequently such general 
expressions as *men of the first rank' (Gwilt), * Manner des ersten 
Ranges ' (Reber) will not fit it. It means ' the principal militaiy men.' 

5, 6, 2 (117, 16): supra autem altemis itineribus superiores cunei 
medii dirigantur. 

These words do not signify that above the praecinctio in a Roman 
theatre there were twice as many stairways as there were below it. If 
Vitruvius meant that, he would not repeat the idea in 5, 7, 2 (120, 23), 
where in his description of the Greek theatre he certainly prescribes 
such a doubling. He would say nothing there ; for in that chapter he 
is treating only the differences between the Greek and the Roman 
theatre. In the Roman theatre, therefore, he means that above the 
praecinctio the stairs do not continue on the same lines as the stairs 
below it, but that they are laid out on lines alternating with the lines of 
the lower ones. He employs here no such words as iterum and ampii- 
ficantur, found in the Greek chapter. Hence it seems that in Dorpfeld 
and Reisch, Das griechische Theater y p. 162, cf. 164, the plan of the 
Roman th^tre is erroneous in this respect. 

8, I, I (185, 18): uti procumbatur in dentes antequam sol exortus 
fuerit. 

In this passage where Vitruvius is describing a method of searching 
for water, he uses the expression in dentes in the sense of pronus^ the 
word which is in fact employed by Pliny {N, ^.31, 44) and Palladius 
(9, 8) in their descriptions of the same method. Palladius, however. 
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has iacens, not procumbensy while the construction of Pliny's sentence 
requires no verb with pronus. On the other hand, Faventinus, in his 
Epitome of Vitruvius (289, 20), has : aequaliter in terra procumbatur. 
Now the Vitruvian use of in denies is found, so far as I am aware, in no 
other Latin author, and consequently some editors have looked upon it 
with suspicion; see the notes of Schneider and of Marini. But my 
friend. Professor E. S. Sheldon, has drawn my attention to a gloss on 
Genesis 17, 13 {cecidit Abraham pronus in faciem), found in the 
Reichenau collection, edited by Foerster and Koschwitz, Altfranzdsisches 
Uebungsbuch^ (1902), p. 3, 43. The gloss reads thus: 'pronus: qui 
a dent*, iacet.* This a dent\ seems obviously intended for the old 
French adenz^ used in the sense of sur les dents, sur la face, a plat 
ventre (cf . Godef roy. Diet, de VAncienne Langue Franqaise, s. v.) . Thus 
we find the verse {RoL 2358 Mtiller) : 'sur Pherbe vert, s'i est culchiez 
adenz.* It therefore seems probable that in Vitruvius alone is preserved 
indication of a colloquial usage of classical times which led to the 
employment of adenz in old French. The late Latin verb indentOy 
leading to French endenter (cf. adenter), has quite a different meaning. 

9, I, IS (224, 4) : similiter astra nitentia contra mundi cursum suis 
itineribus perficiunt circumitum. 

Here Nohl in his Index takes nitentia from niteOy and Reber and 
other translators render the word as if it meant ' shining,' ' glittering.* 
But Terquem in his very useful study of Vitruvius {Memoires de la 
Societe des Sciences de Lille, 4® S^rie, XIV, p. 117) rightly renders thus : 
' de meme les astres luttant contre le mouvement du monde, font leur 
circuit dans leurs orbites.* In fact, Vitruvius uses the verb nitor here 
to suggest that there is a struggle on the part of the planets against the 
revolution of the heavens, like the struggle of the ants on the wheel in 
the experiment which he has just described. He uses ftitor of the 
movement of the signs of the Zodiac in 219, 24, and of the flight of 
birds up into the air in 18, 8. He has only once employed a form of 
niteo. This is the homonym nitentiay used of the brilliant polish of 
stucco (169, 5). Of the brilliancy of the heavenly bodies, the verb 
luceo is used, and four or five times (see Nohl's Index). 
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(3) On the Date of Vitruvius 

This is of course a much debated question into which, in its entirety, 
I do not propose to enter here. But I think it worth while to mention 
the following points which seem to have escaped the attention of those 
who have written upon it, and which appear to me to be arguments 
useful to those who, like myself, believe that the work was composed 
certainly in the time of Augustus, if not very early in his reign. 

10, praef. 4 (243, 18) : quotannis et praetores etaediles ludorum causa 
machinationes praeparare detent. Was not this statement written in 
the time when aediles as well as praetors had annually the cura ludorum ? 
But in 22 B.C. Augustus, while otherwise restricting the functions of the 
aediles, gave the superintendence of the games to the praetors solely 
(Dio Cass. 54, 2 ; Mommsen, Staatsrecht^, II, 237, 517, 522), who had 
hitherto been in charge only of the Ludi ApoUiiiares and Ludi Piscatorii. 

2, 9, 16 (60, 12) : cuius materies si esset faculias adportationibus cut 
urbeniy maximae haberentur in aedificiis. utilitatesy etc. Vitruvius has 
been speaking at some length of larch wood, and having stated (§ 14) 
that it is known only to the people on the banks of the Po and the 
shores of the Adriatic, and having described its characteristics and 
related a curious anecdote about it in connection with one of the cam- 
paigns of Caesar, says in our section that it is transported by way of the 
Po to Ravenna and that it is to be had in Fano, P^ro, Ancona, and 
the other towns in that vicinity. Then follows the sentence which I 
have quoted. The idea that there should be difficulty in the trans- 
portation of larch wood from the north of Italy to Rome points distinctly 
to the days of small things. A vast change from such an idea had come 
about by the time of Pliny, when, as he says {N, H. 2, 118), 'all seas 
had been laid open for the sake of gain,* — and he might have added 
*for the sake of luxury* (see Friedlander, Sittengeschichte^, III, pp. 
87-99). And it so happens that as early as the time of Tiberius larch 
trees for building purposes had been brought to Rome from even 
farther away than the north of Italy, namely, from Rhaetia (Plin. N. H, 
16, 190). One of these was 120 Roman feet in length {ibid, 200). 
With this remark of Vitruvius about larch may be compared what he 
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says (46, 5 ff.) about the necessity of using inferior building stone 
because it was found near Rome, although so much better a quality was 
found in the neighborhood of Lake Bolsena in Etruria (45, 15). Yet 
the ransacking of the whole known world for all sorts of stone was in 
Pliny's time ' the principal craze of the age ' (-A^. H. 36, i ). 

5, 10 (124, 30 ff.) : In Vitruvius's description of public baths we 
recognize again the day of small things. The arrangements which he 
describes are those which are found in the Stabian and the Forum Baths 
of Pompei, the former of which belongs to the time of the pre-Roman 
period there, the latter to the time of Sulla. Every student of Pompei 
knows how great is the difference between these two old-fashioned 
establishments and more elaborate Central Baths, which were still 
building at the time of the. destruction of the city in 79 a.d. It seems 
impossible that Vitruvius could have written his account after the open- 
ing in Rome of the great Thermae of Agrippa, the first luxurious public 
bathing establishment to be built in Rome. This was probably opened 
in 19 B.C. (see Huelsen in Pauly-Wissowa, I, p. 899). Vitruvius never 
uses the word thermae. Furthermore, in 8, 6, 2 (207, 9) we find a 
casual remark which seems to show that he regarded baths as private 
enterprises. This is where he prescribes that from the reservoir {castel- 
luni) at the city walls three sets of pipes should run, one supplying the 
lacus et salientes (free-flowing public basins and fountains), one for 
private house supply, and a third running in balineas ut vectigal quotan- 
nis populo praestent Of course no revenue was expected from the 
great baths of the empire. 

7, 3-14 : In the whole treatment in these chapters of the decoration 
of walls in the Roman house, the use of marble linings {crustae) is 
ignored. In the sixth chapter, marble is recognized only as a material 
which was powdered in order to form the caementum marmoreum which 
produced the highly polished stucco covering of walls. On the other 
hand, Pliny begins his account of wall painting by sajdng that it is 
almost an obsolete art, nunc in to turn a marmoribus pulsa (35, 2), and 
in another place he notes that marble linings were first used in Rome 
in the house of Mamurra (36, 48). This man was Catullus's prodigal, 
and his date is therefore just before Augustus. That this emperor 
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found marble in no general use for building purposes is shown by his 
well-known remark : marmoreatn se relinquere quam latericiam accepis- 
set (Suet. Oct. 28). And Friedlander {Sittengeschichte^, III, 91 f.) 
rightly observes that the Vitruvian dwelling house of the best class is 
that which we find portrayed in the poetry of Horace, Propertius, and 
Tibullus. 

10, 2, 13 (251, 3) : Nostra vero memoria cum colossici Apollinis in 
fano basis esset a vetustate diffracta^ metuentes ne caderet ea statua et 
frangeretur, locaverunt ex eisdem lapidicinis basim excidendam. Con- 
duxit quidam Paeonius, It is truly tantalizing that this passage with its 
nostra memoria, a phrase apparently so promising, gives us really 
nothing definite about the date at which it was written. Mortet, who 
believes that Vitruvius wrote in the time of Titus, seems to think {Revue 
Archeologique, 1902, p. 59) that he is referring to something which was 
done under Vespasian, and compares Suet. Vesp, 18 : Colossi refectorem 
insigni congiario magnaque mercede donavit. But the word Colossi 
here probably refers to Nero's Colossus (Huelsen in Pauly-Wissowa, 
s. v., p. 589 ; cf. Dio Cass. 66, 15), and even if it does not, Suetonius 
was talking of something in Rome, whereas- the word fano in Vitruvius 
seems to show that he meant a temple outside of Rome. The strict 
manner in which Vitruvius employs this word has not been observed by 
the commentators. He has fanum seventeen times, but never (unless 
here) of any definite temple in Rome or Italy. He uses it of Juno at 
Argos (84, 22), Mars, Venus, and Mercury at Halicarnassus (50, 3 ; 6 ; 
26), Pater Liber in Athens (122, 3), Diana at Ephesus (249, 28 ; 251, 
I and 22), Minerva at Priene (159, 3) ; also of a temple in Syracuse 
which he does not name (215, 12), and of temples in Ionia (85, 15). 
This accounts for eleven occurrences. Then he has extra murum 
Veneris, Volcani, Martis fana conlocari, etc., in the passage where he 
is quoting from the Etruscan sacred books on the position of temples 
(30> i5)« 'The other four passages are still more general : in them the 
word is plural and no divinity is mentioned (13, 24; 15, 13; 59, i j 
172, 17). In our place, therefore, I have no doubt that he means a 
temple of Apollo in some Greek city,^ and it seems probable that the 



* Jordan, Hermes, XIV, 577, observes that in Cicero and his contemporaries y2i»»/v 
is used of Greek or other foreign temples, but not of temples in the dty of Rome. 
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city was Ephesus, for the words ex eisdem lapidicinis refer to the quar- 
ries which he has just mentioned twice in connection with the fanum 
Dianae at Ephesus (249, 27; 251, i). The second of these reads: 
non enim plus sunt ab lapidicinis ad fanum milia passuum octo^ nee ullus 
est clivus sed perpetuus campus. Then our passage forms the next^ 
sentence : nostra vero memoria cum colossici Apollinis in fano^ etc. 
Here it seems probable to me that in fano means ' in the temple of 
Apollo^ not 'in the temple of Ephesian Diana/ as Blirchner, following 
others before him, holds in his recent article on Ephesus in Pauly- 
Wissowa (p. 2812). There is no real evidence for this latter view, 
since Pliny's words, {Myron) fecit et Apollinem quern ab triumviro 
Antonio sublatum restituit Ephesiis divus Augustus (34, 58), do not 
necessarily refer to the Artemision. Apollo was worshipped under 
seven different titles at Ephesus (Btirchner, ibid. p. 2804) ; perhaps 
this statue was in the t ample of Apollo Pythius on the harbor (Athenaeus, 
361 e). It is tempting, of course, to think that Vitruvius's anecdote 
about the making of a new pedestal for the colossal Apollo is to be 
coupled with the passage of Pliny which has just been cited, and to 
conclude that nostra memoria refers to the time of Augustus. This is 
still more tempting when we remember that in the Res Gestae^ 4, 49, 
Augustus says : in templis omnium civitatium provinciae Asiae victor 
omamenta reposui; cf. Strabo, 14, i, 14, p. 637 (three colossal statues 
by Myron plundered from Samos by Antony, two of which, Athene and 
Heracles, were returned by Augustus, and the third, Zeus, placed on 
the Capitol) ; and for other acts of restitution, see Dio Cass. 51, 17 ; 
Strabo, 13, i, 30, p. 595. But there is nothing in all this to warrant 
an actual conviction that Augustus or any other emperor had to do with 
the particular affair which Vitruvius describes. 

(4) Templum and Aedes 

Since I have spoken of the use of fanum in Vitruvius, showing how 
carefully he employs the word, it may be worth while to note that he is 
equally correct in his use of templum} He has the word thirteen times 



* Besides Jordan's article on templum^ fanum^ and aedes already dted {Hermes^ 
XIV, 567 f!.)> there is a later treatment by Bouche-Ledercq in Daremberg et Saglio» 
II, 2, p. 973 ff . But neither of these scholars deals with Vitruvius. 
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(exclusive of three passages in which the plural of it denotes the archi- 
tectural members, the * purlines '). It happens that he never applies it 
to any definite Roman temple. In seven passages it is used in the 
wider sense of a consecrated place set apart for a god or gods, a per- 
fectly correct use,^ although in no one of these passages is there any 
distinct reference to the Roman inauguration That he had in mind the 
original difference between such a consecrated space and the building 
in it is clear from 85, 13 : earn tetrae regionem appellaverunt loniam^ 
ibique deorum immortalium templa constituentes coeperunt fana aedifi- 
care, et primum ApoUini Panionio aedem, etc.; similarly 13, 23 and 
84, 21, in both of which tempium and fanum are used. For this sense 
of tempium, the other four passages are 30, 25 ; 70, 11 ; 124, 27 ; 185, 
5 . Five times the word denotes a building or buildings, but in only 
one of them is a distinct building specified, — 161, 13, where tempium 
refers to the temple at Eleusis. The others are 76, 17; 96, 9; 99, 
23 ; 122, 21. Finally he has the word in the metaphorical phrase ad 
summum tempium architecturae, * to the heights of the holy ground of 
architecture' (7,20). 

The word aedes is naturally far commoner in Vitruvius than either 
fanum or tempium. It is used of temple buildings always,^ as is proper 
{Thesaurus, s. v., p. 911, 61), not of the consecrated space. In the 
singular we have it thus 32 times; in the plural 17 times without a 
modifier, and 26 times with sacrae. Besides these he applies it to a 
score of definite temples, both Greek and Roman. The Roman temples 
are the Marian temple of Honor and Virtus (69, 19; 161, 21), and the 
temples of Quirinus (70, 4), Apollo and Diana (71, 13), Luna (116, 
21), Flora (179, 12), Jupiter and Faunus on the Island (69, 11) ; and 
in Colonia lulia Fanestris the temples of Jupiter (107, 4) and of 
Augustus (107, 3), if Augusti be the correct reading. To some of these 
temples the technical word tempium might no doubt have been correctly 
applied, for instance, to the first two in the list. But we must remem- 
ber that aedes was the general term for all buildings devoted to the 



* See the Thesaurus, s. v. aedes, p. 911, 58. 

' Except once (i45) 19) where the context makes it perfectly clear that aedibus 
means dwelling houses. This should have been quoted in the Thesaurus, p. 908, 
82 ff., among the rare examples of the plural aedes meaning more than one house. 
Vitruvius also has cava aedium three times. 
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gods (Marquardt, Staatsverw.^ Ill, p. 154), and that while Cicero uses 
templum of the temple of Quirinus {Legg, i, 3), Augustus has aedem 
Quirini in his Res Gestae ^ 4, 6. In that work it has been observed 
that he never uses templum of any . definite Roman divinity except in 
the cases of Apollo Palatinus and Mars Ultor (see Jordan, cited above, 
p. II, gmd Mommsen, Res G., p. 78). 

The words fanum^ templum^ and aedeSy therefore, are used by 
Vitruvius in a manner perfectly in accord with that of the Augustan 
age. 



